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(Raikes  enters  and  takes  his  place  DR  lights  up) 

RAIKES:  The  name  of  this  play  is,  “From  Raikes'  Ragamuffins  to 
Tarheel's  Baptists''.  It  is  all  about  the  growth  of  the  Sunday  School 
from  its  early  beginnings  in  Gloucester,  England  in  1780,  to  its 
spread  across  the  Atlantic  and  especially  to  the  state  of  North 
Carolina. 

You  are  wondering  who  I am  and  what  I have  to  do  with  this 
play.  My  name  is  Robert  Raikes.  I am  a newspaper  publisher  with 
the  Gloucester  Journal  in  Gloucester,  England.  Despite  the  fact  that 
I am  not  a religious  leader  or  an  educator,  I am  recognized  as  the 
Father  of  the  Modern  Sunday  School  Movement.  Oh,  I know  what 
some  of  you  are  thinking  — that  the  idea  of  Sunday  School 
originated  long  before  my  time.  True,  we  can  find  the  forerunner 
of  today's  Sunday  Schools  in  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue  as  well  as  in  other  early  records.  However,  the  Sunday 
School  Movement  gained  momentum  after  its  humble  beginnings 
in  Gloucester,  spreading  across  England  and  to  foreign  shores. 

Thus,  I,  Robert  Raikes,  have  become  known  as  the  Father  of  the 
Modern  Sunday  School  Movement. 

Come  with  me  through  the  slum  sections  of  Gloucester  on  any 
Sunday  morning.  The  year  is  1780  — a year  when  the  Industrial 
Revolution  is  gaining  momentum.  Children  are  forced  to  work  in 
newly  developed  factories  six  days  a week  beginning  as  early  as  age 
seven,  sometimes  for  fifteen  hours  each  day.  Education  and  moral 
training  are  unheard  of  in  this  age  of  hard  work,  disease,  prison, 
and  death. 

As  you  step  into  the  streets  you  are  almost  knocked  down  by  a 
mob  of  screaming,  cursing,  fighting  children  running  rampant, 
throwing  and  breaking  everything  in  sight  that  isn’t  locked  up  or 
tied  down.  After  working  fifteen  hours  each  day  six  days  a week, 
when  Sunday  comes  the  children  go  wild.  Merchants  and  vendors 
are  cursing  them  and  constantly  calling  the  police. 

(Vendors  and  merchants  voices  are  heard  from  offstage  calling 
threats , as  a group  of  dirty , ragged , barefoot  children  enter , 
making  all  kinds  of  loud  noices , fighting  among  themselves.) 
(As  group  moves  DC,  lights  go  up  on  group.  Raikes  moves 
over  DC  toward  children.) 

VOICES  OFFSTAGE:  You  won’t  get  away  with  this!  We’re  calling  the 
police! 

FIRST  BOY:  Call  them!  See  if  we  care.  This  is  our  fun  day! 


RAIKES:  Pardon  me,  young  man,  I’m  looking  for  a gardner  to  do 
some  work  for  me.  Do  you  know  any  such  person? 

FIRST  BOY:  A gardner  — what’s  that?  (To  group)  You  kids  ever  heard 
of  such  a thing? 

(All  shake  their  heads,  staring  at  Raikes,  mumbling  to  each 
other) 

RAIKES:  Perhaps  I have  the  wrong  address. 

(Kids  start  fighting  and  pushing  each  other  around) 

Don’t  any  of  you  boys  and  girls  go  to  church  on  Sunday? 

FIRST  GIRL:  Church?  What's  that? 

SECOND  GIRL:  That’s  something  the  rich  people  go  to.  They  dress 

up  in  fancy  clothes  and  meet  all  their  friends  there. 

RAIKES:  Is  this  the  way  you  spend  your  Sundays— out  in  the  streets, 

fighting  and  stealing? 

FIRST  BOY:  Why  not?  We  work  in  the  stuffy  old  factory  six  days  a 

week.  When  Sunday  comes  we  want  some  fun  and  freedom! 

RAIKES:  And  you  think  this  is  fun? 

THIRD  GIRL:  Yeah.  We  like  it! 

RAIKES:  Where  are  your  parents?  Do  they  know  where  you  are  and 

what  you  are  doing? 

FIRST  BOY:  My  old  man  gets  drunk  on  Sundays.  He  don’t  know 

and  don’t  care  where  I am  and  what  I do— just  so  I don’t  bother 
him. 

SECOND  BOY:  Same  here. 

RAIKES:  When  do  you  children  go  to  school? 

FIRST  BOY:  School?  What’s  that? 

RAIKES:  Surely  you  spend  some  time  learning  how  to  read  and 

write. 

FIRST  BOY:  And  h ow  can  we  go  to  school  when  we  work  six  days  a 

week,  fifteen  hours  a day? 

SECOND  BOY:  The  only  day  we  have  free  is  Sunday. 

RAIKES:  That  gives  me  an  idea.  How  would  you  like  to  help  me 

start  a school  on  Sundays? 

FIRST  BOY:  And  learn  what? 

RAIKES:  You  would  learn  how  to  read  and  write  and  become  better 

persons. 

FIRST  GIRL:  Sounds  dull! 

SECOND  BOY:  Hey,  Mister,  why  does  a rich  man  like  you  want  to 

waste  his  time  on  alley  bums  like  us? 

RAIKES:  Let’s  just  say  I’m  interested  in  helping  you  children  make  a 

better  life  for  yourselves. 

THIRD  GIRL:  You  make  it  sound  good,  but  things  will  never  change 

for  us. 

SECOND  BOY:  I would  like  to  know  how  to  read  and  write.  My  old 

man  don't  even  know  that! 

RAIKES:  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what— give  me  a week  to  find  a teacher, 

and  I'll  meet  you  back  here  one  week  from  today. 

FIRST  BOY:  We  ain’t  said  we  wanted  to  go  to  school  on  Sundays 

yet.  That’s  the  only  free  day  we’ve  got! 
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(Black  out  as  group  exists) 

(Raikes  moves  to  DR  as  lights  go  up) 

RAIKES:  But  they  did  meet  me,  and  we  started  a Sunday  School 

class  on  Sooty  Alley  in  Mrs.  Meredith’s  kitchen. 

It’s  Sunday  morning,  two  weeks  from  my  first  meeting  with  the 
children.  It  should  be  like  any  one  of  one  hundred  Sundays,  but  it 
isn’t.  Somehow  today  is  different. 

(Lights  on  DL.  Maggie  and  May  are  talking) 

MAGGIE:  Good  morning,  May.  You're  out  early  on  this  Sunday 

morning.  This  is  Sunday,  isn’t  it? 

MAY:  Yes,  it  is;  and  I’m  late  for  my  first  day  at  school. 

MAGGIE:  I knew  there  was  something  different  about  this  Sunday 

morning— no  children,  no  cursing  vendors  and  merchants!  So  quiet 
and  peaceful!  Have  all  the  children  been  carried  off  to  Sunday 
School?  Is  that  why  it's  so  quiet? 

MAY:  I’  m sure  the  school  has  taken  many  children  off  the  streets. 

Hopefully  we  will  soon  be  teaching  all  the  children. 

MAGGIE:  Well,  good  luck  and  bless  you! 

MAY:  Thank  you.  I must  go  now.  Mr.  Raikes  and  the  children  will 

be  waiting. 

(Lights  off  Maggie  and  May) 

(Children  enter  DC  and  sit  around  table) 

(Lights  up  on  children) 

(Enter  teacher  and  Raikes) 

RAIKES:  Good  morning,  children.  This  is  a good  showing  for  our 

first  day  of  classes.  Before  we  get  started  I want  to  introduce  your 
teacher.  This  is  Miss  May  Critchley.  (Teacher  stands)  She  will  be  in 
charge  after  today,  and  you  will  give  her  your  full  respect  and 
cooperation. 

RAIKES:  Before  Miss  Critchley  begins  I want  to  go  over  some  basic 

rules  of  our  school.  These  rules  you  must  follow  to  the  letter: 

Number  One:  Classes  will  begin  promptly  at  10:00  A.M.  on 

Sunday  morning  with  an  hour’s  break  at  noon,  followed  by  church 
and  worship  and  classes  until  5:30  P.M. 

Number  Two:  No  one  will  be  admitted  unless  he  has  clean 

hands  and  face  and  his  hair  combed. 

Number  Three:  We  will  study  reading  and  writing,  good  morals 

and  religion.  Our  only  text  will  be  the  Bible. 

Number  Four:  No  cursing  or  profanity  will  be  allowed. 

FIRST  BOY:  This  sounds  like  a lot  of  junk.  I’ve  got  better  things  to 
do  down  in  the  alley.  (Exits) 

(Miss  Critchley  follows  boy  out) 

RAIKES:  Let  him  go.  He  will  be  back. 

(Miss  Critchley  enters) 

MISS  CRITCHLEY:  There’s  a gentleman  to  see  you,  Mr.  Raikes. 

RAIKES:  Show  him  in,  Miss  Critchley. 

MR.  KING:  (Entering)  Mr.  Raikes,  I have  come  on  behalf  of  con- 

cerned citizens  and  religious  leaders.  We  feel  that  it  is  useless  to 
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try  to  educate  the  poor.  Why  do  they  need  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write?  Besides,  if  they  become  too  educated  they  might  start  a 
rebellion.  Also,  many  of  the  church  leaders  feel  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  a sacrilegious  activity  on  Sundays,  and  that  the  school  is  a 
tool  of  the  devil. 

RAIKES:  And  how  do  you  feel  about  the  school,  Mr.  King? 

MR.  KING:  Some  people  want  to  keep  Sundays  free  for  their  own 

worldly  amusement.  I go  along  with  them.  Also,  I feel  the  schools 
could  cause  disunity  in  the  church.  Mr.  Raikes,  I hate  to  say  this 
because  you  are  respected  in  this  community;  but  you  have 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  city.  People  are  calling  you 
“Bobby  Goose  and  His  Ragged  Regiment.” 

RAIKES:  Mr.  King,  I don’t  care  what  the  people  are  calling  me.  I 

never  expected  anything  except  criticism.  The  government  and  the 
church  have  completely  ignored  the  problems  in  the  slums.  You 
may  tell  the  group  you  represent  that  I expect  the  Sunday  Schools 
to  thrive  and  continue  to  spread  with  or  without  their  approval 
and  support! 

MR.  KING:  Suppose  I told  you  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 

called  together  a group  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  stopping 
the  growth  of  Sunday  Schools? 

RAIKES:  Oh,  the  blindness  of  even  the  churchmen— they  who 

should  be  spreading  the  light  and  banishing  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  despair,  and  death! 

RAIKES:  Mr.  King,  I now  have  ninety  children  in  Sunday  School  and 

four  paid  teachers.  The  experimental  stage  is  over.  The  children 
are  desperate  to  learn  and  anxious  to  attend. 

When  I went  down  into  the  slums  of  Gloucester,  I determined  to 
do  something  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  ignorance,  poverty,  vice 
and  crime.  It  was  too  late  for  most  of  the  adults.  But  I concluded 
that  “the  world  marches  forward  on  the  feet  of  little  children”.  My 
answer  is  simple— Sunday  School.  My  course  is  set  and  I cannot 
turn  back. 

(Black-out.  Raikes  moves  DR) 

(Lights  up  on  Raikes) 

RAIKES:  Despite  periods  of  harsh  criticism  and  discouraging  set- 

backs, the  Sunday  School  Movement  grew.  In  fact,  opposition 
seemed  to  contribute  to  its  growth.  It  spread  across  England  as  a 
tiny  spark  and  grew  into  a mighty  fire  to  span  the  Atlantic. 

And  now,  allow  me  the  privilege  of  journeying  into  time,  noting 
the  changes  and  improvements  that  have  occurred  since  that 
experimental  Sunday  School  effort  in  Gloucester’s  Sooty  Alley. 

The  earliest  records  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  United  States  indi- 
cate that  it  began  in  the  South,  where  the  education  of  poor 
young  people  was  given  through  apprenticeship  programs.  Early 
records  indicate  that  William  Elliott,  a plantation  owner  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  established  the  first  Sunday  School  in  this 
country  on  his  plantation  in  1785. 
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Our  attention  moves  naturally  to  the  tremendous  influence  of 
the  Baptists  in  North  Carolina  on  the  Sunday  School  Movement. 
Listen  to  Samuel  Wait  as  he  addresses  the  newly  formed  Baptist 
State  Convention. 

(Scene  shifts  to  Samuel  Wait,  reporting  to  the  first  session  of 

the  newly  formed  Baptist  State  Convention.  Wait  at  Podium) 

SAMUEL  WAIT:  Fellow  messengers  and  guests.  Just  one  year  ago  on 

, 1831  we  met  to  form  and  convene  the  Baptist  State 

Convention  of  North  Carolina.  Now  we  stand  at  another  door  of 
opportunity.  Something  has  to  be  done  to  encourage  Sunday 
Schools  as  there  are  many  hundreds  of  children  in  the  state  whose 
education  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  They  are  spending  their 
sabbaths  in  a very  wicked  manner,  and  sometimes  wholly  un- 
restrained by  their  parents. 

RAIKES:  Before  that  historic  first  meeting  came  to  a close,  the  dele- 

gates bound  themselves  to  a resolution  to  promote  Sunday  Schools 
as  a means  of  educating  children  religiously.  The  year,  1831. 

SAMUEL  WAIT:  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  convention  regard  sabbath 

schools,  and  the  instruction  given  in  them,  as  happily  calculated  to 
give  the  children  of  our  country  more  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  Word  of  God;  and  that  each  member  of  this  convention 
recommend  and  encourage  them  in  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  he  resides. 

RAIKES:  So  began  the  official  promotion  of  Sunday  School  through 

the  Baptist  State  Convention.  Even  in  its  infancy,  the  convention 
saw  the  wisdom  of  strong  Sunday  Schools  to  teach  the  Bible.  In 
fact,  the  Sunday  School  movement  gave  impetus  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  school  system.  The  scene  is  the  North  Carolina 
state  assembly  in  1838. 

ASSEMBLYMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chairman....!  rise  to  place 

before  this  honored  assembly  of  representatives  from  the  counties 
of  North  Carolina  a bill  to  provide  for  the  common  education  of 
all  white  children  in  the  state. 

RAIKES:  You  see,  for  years  the  Sunday  School  not  only  had  Bible 

instruction  as  a goal,  but  simple  reading  and  writing  as  well.  Sun- 
day Schools  helped  pave  the  way  for  public  education  for  all 
children. 

(Raikes  moves  across  the  stage) 

The  Sunday  School  movement  lumbered  slowly  along,  years  of 
progress,  then  some  years  of  discouragement,  until  almost  the  turn 

of  the  century.  Then immediately  a giant  of  a Christian  comes  to 

mind--Bernard  Washington  Spilman,  better  known  as,  “The 

Sunday  School  Man”.  Spilman  was  born  in  Weldon,  North  Carolina, 
January  22,  1871. 

(Voice  of  Spilman  offstage) 

SPILMAN:  I was  baptized  Sunday,  July  1,  1883  by  M.V.  McDuffie, 

pastor  in  Henderson,  in  the  pool  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Weldon. 
The  next  Sunday  my  mother  gave  me  a church  envelope  and 
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explained  to  me  that  Christ's  people  always  shared  their  gifts  with 
the  Lord.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  church  envelope  has  had 
something  in  it  every  Sunday.  All  through  my  hard  college  days 
and  two  years  of  seminary  I shared  with  the  Lord. 

(Spilman  enters.  Raikes  moves  over  to  Spilman) 

RAIKES:  How  old  were  you  when  you  became  interested  in  Sunday 

School? 

SPILMAN:  I preached  my  first  sermon  when  I was  fifteen.  Soon 

after  that  I was  asked  to  teach  a class  of  boys  in  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Littleton.  From  that  time  on  I was  a teacher  as  well  as  a 
preacher.  A sermon  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Pilcher  impressed  upon  me 
the  importance  of  improving  the  conditions  of  Sunday  Schools. 

RAIKES:  How  did  you  go  about  preparing  yourself  for  the  tremen- 

dous task  you  faced? 

SPILMAN:  I accepted  almost  every  speaking  engagement  offered  to 

me,  welcoming  the  opportunity  to  get  experienced  and  be  of  ser- 
vice. Also,  in  1887  I entered  Wake  Forest  College.  While  in  college 
I taught  a class  of  elderly  men  at  Wake  Union  Church  on  Sunday 
mornings;  and  a class  of  boys  at  Forestville  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

RAIKES:  I understand  you  wrote  and  delivered  an  oration  that 

brought  you  much  acclaim.  Tell  us  about  that. 

SPILMAN:  In  my  senior  year  at  Wake  Forest  I was  chosen  class 

orator.  The  oration  I prepared  was,  "Laugh  and  Grow  Fat".  The 
speech  finally  became  so  popular  that  I had  to  hire  a manager  to 
handle  my  schedule  of  engagements.  The  money  from  the  oration 
helped  to  pay  my  expenses  through  two  years  of  seminary. 

(Raikes  moves  DR) 

(Enter  Stringfield) 

SPILMAN:  You're  just  the  man  I need  to  talk  with,  Mr.  Stringfield.  I 

went  to  Wakefield  to  talk  with  you,  but  I was  told  vou  were  out  of 
town.  I wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  three  churches  at  Smyrna 
that  are  without  a pastor.  I'm  interested. 

SPRINGFIELD:  Where  are  you  headed  now,  B.W.? 

SPILMAN:  I’m  on  my  way  to  accept  a school  teaching  job  in 

Franklin.  I prefer  a pastorate,  but  no  call  has  come. 

SPRINGFIELD:  The  Lord  sent  you  right  here.  Let’s  go  see  Dr. 

Durham.  You’re  going  to  Smyrna. 

SPILMAN:  And  so  I received  the  call  to  become  pastor  at  the  three 

churches— Smyrna,  Davis,  and  Woodville.  I was  ordained  at  the 
Beaufort  church.  God  had  led  me  away  from  a school  teaching 
job,  but  I soon  found  myself  teaching  school  in  addition  to  preach- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  year  I felt  I had  saved  up  enough  money  to 
attend  seminary.  So,  reluctantly,  I left  the  people  of  Smyrna  and 
prepared  for  the  long  journey  to  Louisville. 

(Raikes  moves  to  C with  Spilman) 

RAIKES:  After  graduation  from  seminary  did  you  still  have  the  same 

interest  in  Sunday  School? 

SPILMAN:  Because  of  illness  I never  received  my  diploma  from 
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seminary.  This  was  a great  disappointment.  Although  I became 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Kinston  in  1895,  my  first 
interest  continued  to  be  Sunday  School.  Soon  after  accepting  the 
pastorate  at  Kinston,  which  was  to  be  my  home  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  I received  a complete  surprise.  At  age  twenty-five  I was 
asked  to  become  the  first  Sunday  School  missionary  for  the  Baptist 
State  Convention  of  North  Carolina.  I resigned  my  pastorate.  Never 
again  was  I to  be  out  of  Sunday  School  work. 

IRABKES:  Since  you  were  the  first  Sunday  School  missionary,  how 

did  you  define  your  duties? 

SPSLMAN:  It  was  understood  that  the  emphasis  was  to  be  on  the 

improvement  of  methods  in  Sunday  School  rather  than  on  in- 
creased numbers  of  schools.  I sincerely  believed  that  teaching  was 
as  clearly  commanded  in  the  Great  Commission  as  was  preaching. 

I had  one  definite  job— the  Sunday  School  Supply  Store.  At  my 
suggestion,  the  committee  changed  the  name  to  Baptist  Book 
Store. 

RAB&ES:  How  did  you  go  about  making  contacts  with  all  the  various 

churches  in  the  state? 

SPSLMAN:  With  a map  of  North  Carolina,  I studied  every  associa- 

tion in  the  state.  I learned  that  about  400  Baptist  churches  had  no 
Sunday  Schools  at  all;  and  only  six  had  well  organized  schools.  I 
took  to  the  field,  visiting  churches  and  attending  associational 
meetings. 

IRABKES:  Did  you  have  some  definite  goal  in  mind  as  you  traveled 

across  the  state? 

SPILMAN:  Yes,  and  I announced  this  goal  at  the  1896  state  conven- 

tion which  met  in  Morganton.  That  was  my  first  report  as  Sunday 
School  missionary.  My  goal  was  a well  equipped,  well-organized 
Sunday  School,  open  fifty-two  Sundays  a year,  in  every  community 
in  North  Carolina— a Sunday  School  within  the  reach  of  every  living 
person  in  the  state. 

RA1KES:  With  such  a goal,  how  could  you  fail? 

SPILMAN:  My  goal  didn't  fail,  but  my  body  did.  Soon  after  the  con- 

vention I was  speaking  at  Tabernacle  church  in  Raleigh  one  night, 
and  I collapsed  following  the  message.  Although  I was  unaware 
of  my  condition,  I was  given  ninety  days  to  live.  When  I recovered 
my  work  was  no  longer  waiting  for  me  since  the  committee  felt  I 
would  not  be  alive  to  continue. 

RAB&ES:  What  a disappointment!  You  must  have  been  too  dis- 

couraged to  go  on. 

SPSLMAN:  My  friend,  N.B.  Broughton,  offered  me  a job  with  the 

Biblical  Recorder,  but  after  three  months  I gave  that  up.  I started 
out  on  my  own  to  promote  Sunday  Schools  without  the  backing  of 
a Sunday  School  committee.  My  main  problem  was  finances.  Also, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  hostility  toward  the  Sunday  School 
movement.  I remember  an  institute  I had  arranged  at  Princeton 
which  was  to  begin  on  Friday  and  continue  through  Sunday.  I was 
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met  at  the  station  by  a rough  looking  man  who  handed  me  a 
message  on  a poster. 

(Man  appears  with  poster  with  message:  “Be  it  resolved, 

that  no  man  advocating  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Societies,  or 
any  other  Institutions  of  the  day,  shall  be  allowed  to  travel 
through  our  borders.") 

(N.D.  Wells,  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  enters) 

WELLS:  Pay  no  attention  to  that  sign,  Brother  Spilman.  A group  of 

people  met  in  Princeton  a few  days  ago  and  adopted  the 
resolution. 

SPILMAN:  What  shall  we  do  about  the  meeting? 

WELLS:  We  will  go  on  as  planned. 

(Wells  exits.  Raikes  moves  to  C) 

RAIKES:  And  what  happened?  Did  the  group  that  drew  up  the 

resolution  bother  you? 

SPILMAN:  No.  The  meeting  was  held  on  schedule;  and  on  Sunday 

in  a church  filled  with  people  I spoke  on,  "Bible  Teaching  as  a 
Factor  in  Kingdom  Progress”.  An  enlargement  campaign  for  the 
Sunday  School  followed. 

RAIKES:  I’  m sure  you  have  many  memories  of  individual  personali- 

ties you  encountered  in  your  work. 

SPILMAN:  Yes  indeed.  One  such  boy  stands  out  above  all  others. 

He  was  about  seventeen  at  the  time  I met  him  and  very  awkward. 
(Enter  boy) 

BOY:  Mr.  Spilman,  my  name  is  Lloyd  Holloway  from  Sparta. 

SPILMAN:  And  what  can  I do  for  you,  Lloyd? 

LLOYD:  I've  been  doing  odd  jobs  to  help  my  mother  who  is  a 

widow.  I just  want  to  know  what  I can  do  to  serve  the  Lord. 

SPILMAN:  You  mean  you  walked  six  miles  to  ask  me  this  question? 

LLOYD:  That’s  right.  I need  your  advice. 

SPILMAN:  Can  you  read? 

LLOYD:  A little. 

SPILMAN:  Well,  what  else  can  you  do? 

LLOYD:  I can  cut  wood. 

SPILMAN:  Well,  you  can  serve  God  by  reading  and  cutting  wood. 

That  way  you  will  be  preparing  yourself  for  whatever  He  has 
planned  for  you  later. 

LLOYD:  Are  you  sure  that’s  all  I can  do  now? 

SPILMAN:  The  Lord  doesn’t  require  anybody  to  do  anything  except 

what  he  can  do.  Just  do  what  you  can  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  will  open  the  way  for  you  to  serve  in  other  ways. 

LLOYD:  Could  you  send  me  twelve  Bibles,  two  dozen  New  Testa- 

ments, and  some  song  books  when  you  go  back  to  Raleigh? 

SPILMAN:  I surely  can.  And  let  me  know  if  I can  do  anything  else 

for  you. 

(Fade  out  on  Lloyd  and  Spilman) 

(Raikes  moves  to  C with  Spilman) 

RAIKES:  Did  you  ever  see  the  boy  again? 
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SPILMAN:  One  year  later  I was  going  over  that  same  trail  with  a 

companion  who  had  met  me  at  the  train.  He  told  me  we  would 
pass  by  Lloyd  Holloway's  Sunday  School.  As  we  went  along  a 
mountain  trail  a short  distance  from  the  road  we  came  to  a beauti- 
ful little  cove  in  which  a number  of  people  lived.  There,  near  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  were  logs  arranged  as  seats  and  up  at  the  front 
was  a post  driven  into  the  ground  with  a plank  on  top  of  it.  Every 
Sunday  afternoon  when  the  weather  permitted,  my  companion 
told  me,  Lloyd  would  gather  the  group  of  neighbors  and  lead  them 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  was  doing  what  I had  told  him  to  do: 
“Cutting  wood  and  reading  his  Bible  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

SPILMAN:  Later  I learned  that  Lloyd  had  attended  a private  school 

at  North  Wilkesboro.  The  next  time  I heard  from  him  he  was  in 
Raleigh  on  his  way  to  Wake  Forest,  still  earning  his  way  with  his 
axe.  I met  him  much  later  at  Louisville  where  he  was  training  to 
become  a minister. 

RAIKES:  What  a colorful  character!  And,  speaking  of  colorful 

characters,  didn't  you  have  an  interesting  encounter  with  a group 
of  Indians  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains? 

SPILMAN:  I surely  did.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1899  while  I was  a 

guest  of  Pastor  Bright  of  Murphy. 

(Exit  Raikes) 

(Enter  Bright) 

BRIGHT:  Brother  Spilman,  I have  arranged  a conference  with  a 

group  of  Cherokee  Indians  regarding  Sunday  School  work. 

SPILMAN:  Well,  I surely  hope  at  least  one  of  them  c^n  speak 

English! 

BRIGHT:  I doubt  that  many  of  them  can.  Their  leader  is  Armstrong 

Cornsilk.  Here  he  comes  now.  This  is  Mr.  Spilman,  Armstrong.  He's 
the  man  who  can  help  you  organize  a Sunday  School. 

(Spilman  and  Cornsilk  shakes  hands) 

(Exit  Bright) 

SPILMAN:  Is  there  any  Sunday  School  work  being  done  among 

your  people  now,  Armstrong? 

CORNSILK:  No.  We  have  no  one  to  help  us  and  no  books. 

SPILMAN:  Do  you  have  any  Bibles  or  New  Testaments  on  the 

reservation? 

CORNSILK:  Few  Bibles.  But  not  many  of  my  people  speak  English. 

Cheapest  scriptures  in  Cherokee  language  are  New  Testaments. 
They  cost  50<t  each. 

SPILMAN:  The  way  I see  it,  you  need  literature  and  someone  to 

show  you  how  to  begin  your  Sunday  School  work.  Armstrong,  I 
promise  you  I will  get  Bibles  and  other  literature  for  your  people. 

I promise  also  to  send  a missionary  to  live  and  work  among  you 
and  direct  the  work.  Now,  I wonder  would  you  bring  a group  of 
your  people  here  for  dinner  so  I can  meet  and  talk  with  them 
about  Sunday  School? 
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CORNSILK:  Yes,  yes!  They  are  right  outside  waiting.  Thank  you,  Mr. 

Spilman. 

(Fade  out  on  Spilman  and  Cornsilk) 

(Raikes  moves  to  center  stage) 

RAIKES:  A few  years  later  Spilman  achieved  his  goal  of  supplying  a 

missionary  and  adequate  literature  for  the  Indians. 

(Raikes  and  Spilman  move  to  center  stage) 

RAIKES:  Your  achievements  in  the  Sunday  School  movement  in 

North  Carolina  were  so  many  and  varied  that  it's  hard  to  choose 
the  most  important  ones.  But  one  we  must  not  omit— the  part  you 
played  in  choosing  the  site  and  making  the  initial  decisions  for 
Ridgecrest.  This  was  not  only  an  achievement  for  North  Carolina 
Baptists  but  for  Baptists  all  across  the  South. 

SPILMAN:  Many  different  locations  for  the  assembly  were  explored, 

but  all  had  their  drawbacks.  Because  of  my  love  for  Mars  Hill,  I 
wanted  it  there.  But  transportation  facilities  were  impossible. 

Other  suggested  locations  presented  problems  until  one  afternoon 
in  August  a group  of  us,  including  Dr.  Leavell  and  Dr.  Battle, 
traveled  to  Terrell  near  Old  Fort.  We  spent  the  afternoon  roaming 
through  the  thick  forest  and  over  a few  mountain  trails.  We  found 
the  little  stream  that  now  supplies  Lake  Dew  with  water,  near 
Pritchell  Hall.  Dr.  Battle  took  off  his  hat  and  delivered  an  address, 
announcing  that  we  had  found  the  exact  spot  where  the  center  of 
the  assembly  should  be  located.  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Battle,  Hight  C. 
Moore  and  I came  up  with  the  same  name— Ridgecrest.  The 
organizing  committee  consisted  of  J.H.  Tucker,  N.B.  Broughton, 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Battle,  Hight  C.  Moore  and  myself.  The  entire 
project  was  launched  without  one  dollar  in  capital  stock.  The 
assembly  opened  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  The  first  full  program 
was  held  in  1910. 

(Fade  out  on  Spilman) 

(Raikes  moves  back  to  DR) 
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Act  II  — Enlarging  The  Work 


RAIKES:  On  June  1,  1901,  Spilman  accepted  a position  with  the 

Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  He  no 
longer  belonged  to  just  North  Carolina  Baptists.  Dr.  Frost  said  he 
wanted  him  to  do  for  the  South  what  he  had  done  for  North 
Carolina,  and  he  tried  to  do  just  that.  But  North  Carolina  and 
Kinston  were  home,  and  there  he  spent  his  final  days  with  his 
many  friends  and  his  memories  in  “Sunshine  Corner”. 

Although  Spilman’s  career  in  North  Carolina  Baptist  Sunday 
School  work  overshadowed  almost  everyone  else  on  the  field, 
there  were  others  who  worked  tirelessly— sometimes  behind  the 
scenes  and  in  remote  areas.  Hight  C.  Moore,  a close  friend  of 
Spilman's,  was  such  a person. 

RAIKES:  You  wrote  a little  book.  The  Country  Sunday  School 

which  brings  back  a lot  of  warm  feelings  in  some  of  us  who  had 
something  to  do  with  the  early  beginnings  of  Sunday  School. 

MOORE:  That  book  was  written  after  I returned  to  my  boyhood 

surroundings.  That  trip  made  me  realize  just  how  important  and 
basic  the  rural  Sunday  School  was  and  still  is.  Characteristics  such 
as  sociability,  spirituality,  and  good  faithful  teaching  of  the 
scriptures  stand  out  in  the  rural  Sunday  Schools.  At  first  rural 
people  were  hostile  to  strangers  coming  in  and  trying  to  change 
their  lifestyle— especially  in  the  realm  of  church  going.  Such  an 
incident  as  this  might  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  isolated  areas 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  early  days  of  Sunday  School  promotion. 

(Moore  and  Farmer  meet  stage  C) 

MOORE:  Can  you  tell  me  where  I can  find  the  pastor  of  Piney 

Hollow  Baptist  church? 

FARMER:  Preacher  Johnson  lives  down  yonder  in  the  Hollow  about 

two  miles— near  the  church. 

MOORE:  Which  road  should  I take? 

FARMER:  There  ain't  but  one  road  down  there.  You  go  up  this  way 

(points)  and  take  a left.  That's  Hollow  Creek  Road.  Preacher 
Johnson  lives  in  the  only  house  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

MOORE:  Would  you  mind  letting  me  follow  you  down  there?  I'm 

not  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  country. 

FARMER:  Well,  I might.  I got  my  gun  here  to  shoot  some  squirrels; 

but  I ain't  had  no  luck.  What's  your  business  with  the  preacher? 

MOORE:  V m going  to  talk  with  him  about  starting  a Sunday  School 

at  Piney  Hollow. 

FARMER:  Now  just  hold  on  there  a minute— did  you  say  Sunday 
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School?  I'm  glad  I asked  that  question.  Somebody  else  was  talking 
about  them  Sunday  Schools  last  year.  We  wouldn't  let  them  start 
one.  In  fact,  this  is  as  far  as  you're  going.  I've  got  this  gun  and  I 
don't  mind  using  it!  Most  everyone  else  around  in  these  parts  have 
guns  too,  and  they  don't  like  no  strangers  coming  in  with  all  kinds 
of  new  ideas.  So  why  don’t  you  just  turn  around  and  go  back 
to  where  you  came  from? 

MOORE:  Do  you  even  know  what  a Sunday  School  is? 

FARMER:  I know  all  I want  to  know  about  them.  Preacher  Johnson 

preaches  real  good  twice  a month  at  Piney  Hollow  and  the  other 
Sundays  at  two  other  churches  near  by.  We  have  a revival  in  the 
late  summer  after  the  crops  are  all  in.  And  in  October  we  have 
Homecoming  and  dinner  on  the  ground.  That’s  enough  church 
going  for  anybody.  We  don’t  need  no  Sunday  School. 

MOORE:  But  what  about  the  children?  They  need  to  be  taught  the 

Bible  stories  when  they  are  young. 

FARMER:  Oh,  don’t  worry  about  the  children.  Their  folks  will  teach 

them  all  they  need  to  know.  They  don't  have  no  way  to  get  to 
Sunday  School  anyway.  Farmers  are  too  busy  to  be  bothered  with 
carrying  kids  to  Sunday  School. 

MOORE:  There  would  be  classes  for  adults  too.  I think  I'll  go  and 

talk  with  Preacher  Johnson  anyway. 

FARMER:  He  knows  better  than  to  listen  to  you  city  folks.  I hope 

you  get  lost  or  shot! 

(Moore  exits , followed  by  Farmer) 

(Shot  is  heard  off  stage) 

RAIKES:  God  always  raises  up  faithful  men  and  women  who  can 

continue  the  march.  For  instance,  there  was  E.L.  Middleton.  His 
great  strength  was  in  the  area  of  rural  Sunday  School  organization. 
(Scene:  Pastor  entering  home  after  day's  work , opening 

mail , then  getting  into  argument  with  wife  over  contents  of 
letter  from  E.L.  Middleton) 

PASTOR:  What  a day!  I've  spent  hours  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 

get  our  people  more  interested  in  studying  and  reading  the  Bible. 

Is  this  all  the  mail?  This  letter  from  the  Baptist  State  Convention? 

WIFE:  Yes,  dear. 

PASTOR:  (reading  letter  silently)  Hmm...Well,  what  on  earth  will 

they  think  of  next.  This  letter  is  from  that  Rev.  E.L.  Middleton,  you 
know,  the  Sunday  School  Secretary  down  in  Raleigh.  Would  you 
believe  he  is  recommending  we  break  up  our  great  Sunday  School 
class  taught  by  Brother  I.M.  Dry!  Seems  like  they’ve  come  up  with 
a new  fangled  idea  of  “grading”  the  Sunday  School:  Making  a lot 

of  different  classes.  They're  even  calling  them  special  names  like 
Primary,  Junior  and  Intermediate! 

WIFE:  You  mean  having  separate  classes  for  children?  I've  thought 

we  needed  that  a long  time. 

PASTOR:  No  sir!  That  will  kill  Sunday  School!  You  can't  risk  turning 

Bible  study  over  to  anybody  except  a great  Bible  scholar  like 
Brother  Dry! 
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RAIKES:  Well,  you  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  E.L.  Middleton  kept 

right  on  urging  pastors  to  grade  their  Sunday  Schools.  What's  more 
he  has  a champion  of  teacher  training  so  that  every  closely  graded 
class  would  have  a well-qualified  learning  leader.  That  was  about 
1912.  That's  about  the  time  “Chautauquas"  or  retreats  for  inspira- 
tion and  training  were  popularized  by  Middleton  and  Spilman. 

(Raikes  moves  across  the  stage , still  speaking) 

RAIKES:  North  Carolina  furnished  its  native  sons  in  strategic  places 

of  Sunday  School  leadership,  not  only  in  our  state,  but  for  the 
entire  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  You  remember  meeting  B.W. 
Spilman  just  a while  ago.  There  was  A.V.  Washburn  and  J.N. 
Barnette,  both  from  near  Shelby.  Barnette  was  serving  as  an  area 
missionary  in  Western  North  Carolina  when  called  to  the  Sunday 
School  Board.  Washburn  went  on  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Sunday 
School  work  for  the  entire  convention. 

Perhaps  you  remember  Perry  Morgan.  It  was  1928.  Perry  Morgan 
was  missionary  in  Robeson  Association  and  was  called  to  be 
B.Y.P.U.  Secretary. 

(Lights  up  on  Perry  Morgan  with  college  student  and 

Christian  flag) 

When  Middleton  had  to  resign  the  Sunday  School  work  because 
of  illness  Perry  Morgan  was  put  in  charge  of  Sunday  School  work. 
RAIKES:  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  Some  of  you  don't  remember  B.Y.P.U.!  That 

stands  for  Baptist  Young  Peoples  Union. 

Some  of  you  know  the  name,  Mrs.  Winnie  Pearce.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winston  Pearce  have  served  the  Lord  for  many  years  and  now  live 
near  Campbell  College.  Listen  to  what  happened  one  day  when 
Miss  Winnie  Ricketts  (later  to  become  Mrs.  ].  Winston  Pearce)  was 
working  in  her  job  as  a B.Y.P.U.  worker  right  after  Perry  Morgan 
became  Sunday  School  Secretary. 

WINNIE:  (Looking  through  files  in  Sunday  School  Department 

office)  There  are  all  kinds  of  things  in  these  files— letters,  notes... 

Here  is  a letter  to that  has  my  name  on  it.  Why 

it's  from  Dr.  Hoyt  Blackwell  at  Mars  Hill  College.  I wish  you  would 
listen.  He  is  writing  about  that  Sunday  School  workshop  he  led  in 
my  home  church!  He  is  apologizing  for  accepting  the  honorarium 
for  leading  the  school  since  so  little  was  done  and  the  attendance 
was  so  small. 

But  I know  that  school  was  worthwhile.  I was  there.  And  God 
spoke  to  me.  I suppose  this  is  a good  illustration  that  we  never 
know  the  influence  we  may  have  on  people.  It  is  true  that  we  sow 
the  seeds  but  God  gives  the  increase. 

RAIKES:  I guess  B.Y.P.U.  got  more  young  people  involved  in  the 

Lord's  work  than  almost  anything  else.  Well,  it  seems  that  Perry 
Morgan  brought  this  youth  emphasis  over  into  Sunday  School 
work.  Vacation  Bible  School  was  in  its  infancy.  Sometimes  even  the 
pastors  and  adult  teachers  couldn't  see  the  need  to  be  involved  in 
Bible  School.  So  Perry  Morgan  used  college  students  in  the 
summers.  He  used  them  not  only  for  bible  school,  but  for  census 
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taking  and  training  institutes. 

(Lights  off  Perry  Morgan) 

(Raikes  crosses  to  DR) 

(Scene:  L.L.  Morgan  with  three  students  seated  on  floor, 
relaxing.  Morgan  is  shuffling  census  cards.  Easel  in  back- 
ground has  poster:  “Discover  Possibilities ”) 

FIRST  STUDENT:  Man,  am  I tired!  I'll  bet  I've  walked  a hundred 

miles  and  knocked  on  200  doors  today!  This  door-to-door  census 
taking  is  tough. 

SECOND  STUDENT:  And  this  is  just  Saturday!  Just  think,  we  will  be 

taking  census  again  tomorrow  after  church,  spend  all  day  tabulat- 
ing Monday  and  then  teach  in  the  worker’s  clinics  for  five  nights! 
Right  on  through  Friday! 

L.L.  MORGAN:  And  you  can  be  sure  the  Lord  will  bless  every  bit 

of  your  work.  When  we  take  census  to  discover  the  prospects,  and 
then  train  the  teachers  in  how  to  reach  and  teach  them,  we  can  be 
sure  when  we  leave  this  church  and  association  next  week  that 
they  will  have  a good  start  on  enlarging  the  Sunday  School.  They 
will  reach  more  people.  You  will  have  had  a part  in  that. 

THIRD  STUDENT:  (Reading  issue  of  Biblical  Recorder)  Hey!  Have 

you  seen  this?  Here's  an  article  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  about 
some  summer  assemblies  they  are  going  to  start.  Just  where  is 
“Seaside”  and  Caswell? 

RAIKES:  You  see  the  kind  of  leader  L.L.  Morgan  was.  His  thorough 

but  gentle  way  in  Sunday  School  Enlargement  Campaigns  always 
left  a church  with  plenty  of  things  to  do  if  they  really  wanted  to 
improve.  He  was  one  of  the  best  in  discovering  college  youth  and 
developing  them  in  their  summers  of  census  taking.  Vacation  Bible 
School,  training  schools,  and  enlargement  campaigns.  Hey!  I 
imagine  some  of  you  out  there  in  the  audience  once  served  under 
L.L.  Morgan  in  a summer  program. 

And  then  there  was  Herman  “Red”  Ihley.  Dr.  Ihley  continued 
to  build  on  the  foundation  so  well  laid  by  former  Sunday  School 
leaders.  And  he  added  his  own  mark  in  beginning  training  clinics 
in  which  pastors  were  brought  in  to  be  trained  in  the  mornings; 
then  the  pastors  would  scatter  to  churches  in  the  area  that  night  to 
teach  study  course  books.  That's  about  the  time  the  Sunday  School 
Witnessing  program  began. 

(Scene:  Tent  Bible  School  in  Fort  Bragg  Area) 

E.C.  WATSON:  (Talking  with  two  other  workers)  We  should  be 

mighty  grateful  for  the  help  of  the  Sunday  School  Department  in 
buying  this  tent.  We  can  have  a Vacation  Bible  School  here,  and 
keep  moving  it  from  place  to  place  all  around  Fort  Bragg  and 
Fayetteville. 

FIRST  WORKER:  I am  still  amazed  at  the  boys  and  girls  we  are 

reaching.  Last  week  we  had  eighty-two  four  and  five  years  olds, 
and  only  three  of  the  eighty-two  had  ever  been  in  any  kind  of 
Bible  school  or  Sunday  School. 

SECOND  WORKER:  And  here  we  are— right  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
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cow  pasture!  When  I heard  they  were  setting  up  the  Bible  School 
tent  in  a cow  pasture,  I didn't  know  whether  I wanted  to  work  in 
Vacation  Bible  School  or  not! 

FIRST  WORKER:  Do  you  remember  that  little  boy,  one  of  those 

who  had  never  been  to  church? 

SECOND  WORKER:  Oh,  yes.  He  seemed  to  be  so  eager  to  learn, 

and  nobody  had  taken  the  time  to  teach  him  before. 

FIRST  WORKER:  I just  couldn't  believe  it  when  we  started  to  take 

up  the  mission  offering.  He  actually  asked  if  the  offering  plate  was 
an  ash  tray! 

(Lights  on  Raikes.  Moves  C stage) 

RAIKES:  Yes,  it  was  that  kind  of  creative  and  pioneering  spirit  in  the 
heart  of  E.C.  Watson,  a Sunday  School  Department  Associate 
working  in  the  Fort  Bragg  area,  that  reached  many  in  those  great 
years  of  Sunday  School  growth.  And  it  was  the  vision  of  men  like 
State  Sunday  School  Secretary  Herman  Ihley  that  provided  funds  for 
even  tents  in  the  middle  of  a cow  pasture. 

(Sound  of  sirens,  red  lights  flash) 

I regret  to  have  to  share  bad  news.  Even  faithful  Sunday  School 
leaders  were  not  immune  to  tragedy.  Dr.  Claude  White  was  barely 
underway  in  his  assignment  as  Sunday  School  Secretary  after  Ihley's 
move  to  Kentucky.  Six  months  go  fast  when  you  traveled  to  so 
many  clinics  and  speaking  engagements  as  did  Dr.  White.  It  was  so 
close  to  home,  too!  Right  where  the  railroad  bridge  crosses 
Downtown  Boulevard  in  Raleigh.  I'll  never  forget  what  Dr.  White 
said  was  the  secret  to  building  a great  Sunday  School.  It's  simple. 
The  secret  to  building  a great  Sunday  School  is  HARD  WORK! 

(Complete  Black-out  as  drama  moves  to  contemporary  scene) 
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Act  III  — The  Contemporary  Scene 


(Raikes  DR  lights  up) 

RAIKES:  1980  marked  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  modern 

Sunday  School  Movement.  When  an  institution  reaches  two 
hundred  years  old  it's  appropriate  to  celebrate  and  evaluate.  We 
need  to  look  back  to  where  we  have  been  and  forward  to  where 
we  are  going.  So  far,  we  have  been  considering  the  past— the  seeds 
that  were  sown  in  England  and  even  earlier.  Spanning  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  North  Carolina,  we  have  learned  of  unbelievable 
strides  made  by  dedicated  Baptists.  Now  it's  time  to  consider  the 
present  and  future  of  an  institution  that  now  reaches  millions.  Let 
us  meet  the  present  leaders  of  Sunday  School  in  North  Carolina. 
(Raikes  goes  to  stage  C and  introduces  Robert  Stewart  and 
Burrel  Lucas) 

RAIKES:  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Lucas,  I am  amazed  at  the  progress 

made  by  North  Carolina  Baptists  in  the  past  two  hundred  years  of 
Sunday  Schools. 

STEWART:  Today's  Sunday  Schools  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 

first  Sunday  Schools  you  started  in  Gloucester,  Mr.  Raikes;  but  we 
can  still  appreciate  the  beginning  you  gave  us— especially  your 
concern  with  social  issues. 

RAIKES:  Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Stewart,  I was  a business  man— not 

a minister  or  a missionary.  I was  not  interested  in  doing  something 
for  the  church,  but  for  the  community  as  a whole.  The  church  in 
my  day  was  far  removed  from  society  as  a whole. 

LUCAS:  Yes,  and  you  were  far  ahead  of  your  time  in  education 

and  religion.  Your  concern  and  work  with  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden in  England  paved  the  way  for  the  later  church  related 
Sunday  Schools  as  we  know  them. 

RAIKES:  But  I hardly  recognize  the  Sunday  Schools  of  today  as 

having  any  relation  to  my  feeble  attempts  in  Sooty  Alley.  My 
schools  were  simply  an  attempt  to  keep  the  poof  children  off  the 
streets  on  Sunday  and  teach  them  reading  and  writing  skills  along 
with  basic  religious  principles.  We  had  no  text  except  the  Bible. 
You  have  enlarged  your  outreach  to  include  adults  as  well  as 
children.  And,  while  the  Bible  is  still  your  basic  text,  you  have 
graded  materials. 

STEWART:  You  are  right— we  are  reaching  adults  as  well  as  children 

today.  But  there  are  still  over  2,000,000  in  North  Carolina  not  yet 
reached.  The  state-wide  crusade  in  the  spring  of  1982  will  be  a 
start. 
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LUCAS:  Today  many  churches  reach  only  the  "good  folk”  who  do 

not  cause  discipline  problems  or  won't  rock  the  boat.  Let's  face  it— 
many  churches  are  not  reaching  out!  We  are  sanitized  and 
civilized ! 

(Fade  out  on  Raikes , Stewart , Lucas) 

(Lights  up  on  group  of  teenagers  DL) 

TEACHER:  This  morning  our  Sunday  School  lesson  is  on  Missions, 

and  our  basic  Bible  passage  is  Matthew  28:19-20.  This  is  the  Great 
Commission:  "Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 

baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I have  com- 
manded you;  and  lo,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the 
age.” 

How  can  you,  a group  of  high  school  students,  carry  out  the 
Great  Commission  today? 

FIRST  BOY:  No  way— not  with  the  people  I run  around  with.  They 

would  think  I was  crazy  if  I started  talking  about  making  disciples 
of  them! 

TEACHER:  What  about  the  people  outside  your  circle  of  friends? 

Couldn't  you  witness  to  them? 

FIRST  BOY:  You  must  be  kidding!  Groups  hang  together.  We  don't 

mess  around  with  kids  outside  our  circle  of  friends. 

FIRST  GIRL:  Are  you  talking  about  witnessing  to  kids  over  in  the 

slums  and  places  like  that? 

TEACHER:  Not  necessarily.  There  are  lots  of  teenagers  you  know 

who  are  not  in  Sunday  School.  Why  not  ask  them  to  come  with 
you?  I've  noticed  that  we  seldom  have  a visitor  or  new  member  in 
this  class. 

SECOND  GIRL:  We  like  it  like  it  is— just  our  close  friends. 

TEACHER:  But  the  Sunday  School  is  supposedly  the  evangelistic  arm 

of  the  church.  This  is  where  the  church  gets  most  of  its  members. 
Where  is  your  mission  consciousness? 

SECOND  BOY:  Oh,  let  someone  else  do  the  mission  work.  We 

don’t  want  a bunch  of  freaks  invading  our  Sunday  School  class! 

TEACHER:  So,  anyone  outside  your  circle  of  friends  is  a freak?  Well, 

you'd  better  get  busy  and  get  some  of  your  own  group  back  to 
Sunday  School.  Half  the  class  is  absent  today. 

FIRST  BOY:  Well,  you  see,  it's  like  this.  Sunday  is  the  day  when 

many  of  our  parents  take  off  to  the  mountains  to  play  golf  or  to 
the  beach  to  relax.  Sometimes  we  go  with  them.  So,  when  we're  in 
town  we  come  to  Sunday  School.  It  just  depends  on  who  is  in 
town  as  to  who  is  here. 

FIRST  GIRL:  My  dad  tries  to  come  to  church  and  Sunday  School  at 

least  two  or  three  times  each  month.  He  says  it's  good  for  his 
business  contacts. 

TEACHER:  Does  anyone  know  of  a member  who  is  sick  or  in 

trouble?  Caring  for  each  other  is  missions  too,  you  know. 

SECOND  BOY:  I know  of  several  of  my  friends  who  are  members 
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of  this  class  who  are  in  trouble;  but  I sure  wouldn’t  tell  on  them! 

TEACHER:  I’m  afraid  I don't  understand  you.  You  don’t  want  to 

reach  out  to  the  outsiders  because  you’re  afraid  they  will  break 
into  your  close  relationships.  On  the  other  hand,  you  don’t  seem 
to  really  care  what  happens  to  your  own  group.  Before  next 
Sunday  try  to  do  two  things  and  tell  me  what  happens.  First,  try  to 
reach  an  outsider  and  invite  him  or  her  in.  Secondly,  call  or  visit 
one  of  our  own  absent  class  members  or  someone  you  know  who 
needs  a friend.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of  your  carrying  out  the 
Great  Commission. 

(Fade  out  on  Sunday  School  class) 

(Street  gang  assembles  DR  as  lights  come  up) 

(One  member  of  gang  comes  on  late) 

FIRST  BOY:  Hey,  Mike,  you’d  better  hurry  or  you  will  be  late  for 

Sunday  School.  All  the  little  angels  just  went  inside  the  church. 

SECOND  BOY:  You’re  the  one  who  needs  to  go  to  Sunday  School! 

FIRST  BOY:  My  Sunday  School  days  were  over  after  my  first  visit. 

Those  kids  just  don’t  speak  my  language. 

FIRST  GIRL:  You  mean  you  actually  went  to  Sunday  School? 

FIRST  BOY:  Oh,  I dated  this  girl  who  went,  and  she  talked  me  into 

going.  Everyone  looked  at  me  like  I was  from  the  zoo.  They  kept 
trying  to  make  me  over.  They  never  would  accept  me  as  I was. 

FIRST  GIRL:  I can’t  believe  you  even  went.  That  girl  must  have 

really  "turned  you  on". 

FIRST  BOY:  She  was  nice  but  she  lived  in  another  world.  (Pause) 

Well,  unless  some  of  you  want  to  join  the  Sunday  School  crowd  I 
say  let's  go  on  with  our  day's  activities.  What’s  the  program  for 
today? 

SECOND  BOY:  There's  a big  race  just  outside  of  town.  By  the  time 

we  get  there  the  rest  of  the  gang  will  be  there.  I hope  someone 
thought  to  bring  the  grass  and  other  stuff. 

FIRST  GIRL:  I’  ve  got  some  and  the  others  will  have  plenty. 

FIRST  BOY:  Sounds  like  we’re  in  business! 

SECOND  GIRL:  Just  remember.  I’ve  got  to  get  home  in  time  to  get 

ready  for  school.  If  I miss  one  more  day  I’m  out  for  good! 

FIRST  BOY:  Big  deal!  Join  the  rest  of  us  drop-outs!  Let’s  face  it— 

there’s  more  to  life  than  school  and  Sunday  School! 

SECOND  BOY:  Let’s  go  find  it! 

FIRST  GIRL:  We’re  with  you,  Mike! 

(Lights  fade  on  gang  as  they  move  offstage , laughing  and 
talking  loudly.  Sound  of  motorcycle  offstage  as  the  gang 
moves  off) 

(Lights  up  on  Couple  DC) 

(Husband  enters,  coming  home  in  the  early  morning  hours) 

WOMAN:  Where  have  you  been?  Do  you  realize  what  time  it  is? 

MAN:  It’s  two  A.M..  Why  are  you  still  up? 

WOMAN:  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  I get  concerned  about 

you  when  you  stay  out  past  midnight  without  calling. 
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MAN:  You  should  know  that  I’m  working  overtime  trying  to  keep 

ahead  of  all  the  bills  that  pile  in  here  every  month.  You  stop 
spending  so  much  money  and  I’ll  stop  working  late. 

WOMAN:  I did  try  to  help  by  going  back  to  work. 

MAN:  All  that  did  was  to  put  us  in  a higher  tax  bracket.  You  spend 

all  you  make  buying  extra  clothes  and  giving  things  to  the  kids. 

You  and  those  kids  need  to  stop  buying  everything  in  sight. 

WOMAN:  You  need  to  cancel  your  club  membership  and  cut  out 

all  those  increasing  social  luncheons. 

MAN:  There  you  go  again— pointing  the  finger  at  me! 

WOMAN:  And  I'm  not  so  sure  all  those  business  trips  you  take  are 

for  strictly  business  purposes.  I’ve  been  hearing  things  about  you 
and  your  business  partners! 

MAN:  You've  been  with  the  gossips  again.  You  know  how  I hate 

that!  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  a minute  by  minute  description 
of  every  day-including  my  week-ends? 

WOMAN:  What  is  happening  to  us?  We  never  used  to  argue  like 

this.  All  we  do  is  work  and  work  harder  and  harder  and  have  less 
and  less. 

MAN:  The  same  thing  is  happening  to  us  that's  happening  to  one 

out  of  every  three  married  couples  in  this  messed  up  society  of 
ours.  Let's  face  it— our  marriage  is  falling  apart. 

WOMAN:  We've  got  to  try  something— maybe  that  new  Sunday 

School  Class.  It's  an  experimental  class  made  up  of  all  types  of 
people— couples,  singles,  divorced— adults  of  all  ages.  It  should  be  a 
good  sharing  experience. 

MAN:  Sunday  School— that’s  surely  outdated. 

WOMAN:  Well,  at  least  we  would  be  in  a caring  group  where  we 

could  share  our  problems. 

MAN:  I don't  want  a bunch  of  strangers  to  know  all  about  our 

problems. 

(Fade  out) 

(Lights  up  on  Raikes , Stewart , Lucas) 

RAIKES:  And  what  solutions  does  the  modern  Sunday  School  have 

for  the  thousands  of  couples  who  are  at  the  breaking  point  in  their 
marriage  relationships;  or  for  street  gangs?  Perhap  Burrel  Lucas  or 
Robert  Stewart  know  what  some  Sunday  Schools  are  trying. 

LUCAS:  No  institution— not  even  the  church— can  solve  all  the 

complex  problems  brought  on  by  modern  society— the  decline  of 
the  family  and  divorce  and  a lack  of  religious  convictions.  How- 
ever, many  churches  are  providing  varied  types  of  Sunday  School 
classes  so  that  more  individual  needs  can  be  met. 

STEWART:  The  answers  to  our  problems  are  not  only  more  and  better 
teaching  materials  and  training  workshops.  We’ve  got  some  of  the 
best  already  if  we  would  just  use  them  properly.  We've  got  to  get 
back  to  the  basics  of  good  Sunday  School  work.  Basics  like 
"Discovering  Possibilities”  through  census  and  People  Search; 
"Enlarging  the  Organization”  by  creating  hundreds  of  new  classes 
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and  Sunday  Schools.  Using  good  worker  enlistment  procedures, 
and  then  seeing  that  those  workers  are  well  trained  by  earning  the 
Sunday  School  Leadership  Diploma.  By  “Providing  Adequate  Space 
and  Facilities.”  Then,  “Going  After  People”  through  weekly 
aggressive  visitation  and  contacts. 

LUCAS:  And  don't  forget  weekly  workers  meetings.  Not  only  to 

prepare  for  exciting  Bible  study  the  next  Sunday,  but  to  pray  for  the 
lost  and  unreached.  One  of  our  main  weaknesses  in  many  Sunday 
Schools  is  our  failing  to  use  the  Sunday  School  as  the  church’s 
primary  evangelism  force.  The  big  question  is:  Are  we  seeing 
conversions  to  Christ  as  a result  of  our  teaching?  Perhaps  in  some 
places,  “The  Sunday  School  is  the  most  wasted  hour  of  the  week”. 
That  must  change. 

(Lights  fade  on  Stewart  and  Lucas) 

(Raikes  moves  DR) 

RAIKES:  The  modern  Sunday  School  is  two  hundred  years  old,  and 

we  are  still  counting  birthdays.  Sunday  Schools  are  still  the  nation's 
biggest  volunteer  enterprise,  having  grown  from  my  ninety 
ragamuffins  in  Sooty  Alley  to  a total  enrollment  of  over  thirty-five 
million  (Protestant  and  Catholic)  members. 

In  this  drama  we  have  moved  from  its  beginnings  in  Gloucester, 
England  to  focus  attention  on  great  Sunday  School  leaders  in  North 
Carolina— men  and  women  of  great  vision  and  unbelievable 
sacrificial  service-men  like— 

B.W.  Spilman,  Hight  C.  Moore,  Edwin  L.  Middleton,  Perry 
Morgan,  Herman  Ihley  and  others. 

The  Sunday  School  is  as  much  needed  today  as  it  was  when  I 
had  the  vision  of  Sooty  Alley.  But  what  of  the  next  two  hundred 
years?  Where  should  the  Sunday  School  go  from  here?  There  are 
many  questions  that  you  alone  can  answer. 

There  is  a darkness  in  the  land  that  only  the  light  of  the  gospel 
can  dispel.  The  Sunday  School,  pointing  people  to  Christ,  can  still 
be  the  light  that  dispels  this  darkness. 

Now  it’s  your  turn!  You  are  the  writers  of  the  next  200  years! 
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